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editorial. 


The many friends of Dr. J. E. Walker will rejoice 
Forty Years that after forty years of active service in China, he 
in Foochow still enjoys good health and active service for the New 

China. It would be impossible to enumerate the 
many phases of the work to which Dr. Walker has given his wit 
and wisdom. The monument that will abide as his life work will 
be the Church of Shaowu. This great field, two weeks’ journey 
from the coast, with whieh he has been connected since the station 
was first opened, will carry the impress of his character, and his 
memory will be blessed through its cities aud mountain sides. 
His fellow missionaries all rise up to do him honor. [renic in 
spirit, wise in council, one of his fellow workers has characterized 
him a Prince among missionaries. To Chinese and missionaries 
alike he has lived through these forty years the Gospel he came 
to proclaim. | 

That Dr. Walker’s hand had not lost its cunning was evi- 
denced the other day when he turned from the laborious task of 
translating some of the great hymns of the Church for the new 
Union Hymn Book to produce a lively translation of Old Solomon 
Levi for the college girls at their spring frolic. 

The accompanying picture was taken at his home in Shao- 
wu which is presided over by his daughter, Miss Josephine Walker, 
Oberlin 1898. 

| Further review of the strong fine work done by Dr. Walker 
is reserved until D. V. we can, ten years hence, record the full 
half century of his labors. 
The insistent call of the American Board for men 
Looking for Men to adequately man its work grows louder with 
each passing month. 
For the Foochow Mission the Prudential Committee have 
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authorized the finding of five men. Two ordained men are sorely 
needed at once—also two doctors. The magnificent new hospital 
approaching completion at Foochow and the teaching in the 
Union Medical School makes a call that ought to appeal to any 
doctor. Nor is it more attractive than the other call to build a 
medical plant and minister to the great Diong-loh station of nearly 
half a million people. The fifth man for whom search is being made 
is desired to serve as business agent, mission treasurer, supervisor 
of building operations, ete. The mission is praying that these five 
men rnay speedily be found. This appeal is printed here in the 
hope that it may reach the eye of some one who can come. Let 
it be known that the Foochow mission and the American Board 
send out this call for men. All communication on the subject 


should be with Dr. C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


This promises to be a new era for the women of China. 
A Call _Intellectually, socially, politically she has suddenly 
for Women come forth into new liberty. Grand as is the prospect 
before her today it is full of grave perils as well. To 
meet these great responsibilities thrust upon her she needs the 
guidance and help of the Christian women of the West. Fora 
long time this mission has been calling for reinforcements to take 
the work of those who have died on the field or have broken down 
in the service. The present vast opportunities add urgency to the 
call. Below is a partial list of the need of the Foochow Mission 
for lady workers. Two doctors; three teachers in Girls’ Boarding 
Schools ; two teachers for Foochow Girls’ College, one to give her 
time especially to science; two for evangelistic work for women. 


The Foochow Mission believes heartily in union 
Getting Together effort. Fifty years ago the territory of the pro- 

vince was divided up among the three missions 
and from that day to this cooperation has been growing. 
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We believe it is the only way that Christianity can today, 
in any adequate way, meet the requirements of the situation. It 
was therefore with great thankfulness we learned of the action of 


the Conference of the Home Boards of North America held last 
January in New York approving the statesmanlike plan proposed 


by Secretary Barton for cooperation of all the great Protestant 
Societies. So important are these proposals that we reproduce 
them here. 


THE PLAN IN OUTLINE. 


1. Union in Church Conferences. The union in conference 
and association, of Chinese churches of all communions, asa single 
body, bearing no denominational name. 


2. Publication. Union of all communions in the prepar- 
ation and publication of new literature now demanded. 


3. Union in Theologicul, Collegiate and Medical Education. 
Complete union of work already auspiciously begun in places in 
which theological, collegiate and medical education are going on 
under auspices wholly interdenominational. 


4. Union Normal Training Schools. In each of the prin- 
cipal provinces of China a thoroughly equipped and manned Chris- 
tian normal training school. 


5. Union Annual Meetings. Missionaries and native 
Christians working in common areas, organize annual or more fre- 
quent meetings at which policies would be considered, plans de- 
vised, estimates passed on and executive and other committees 
created. 
6. Board of Strategy. Practical plans devised for com- 
plete survey of the needs of China as relates to re-inforcements, 
occupancy and special needs and departments. 


The question will at once arise is it possible to so unite in 
all these various branches. Let us then submit the various 
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branches of work in which this Mission is at present cooperating 
with our sister missions of the English Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
1. Many years ago they divided the territory among them. 
2. For years the three missions have united in publication 
work through the North Fukien Tract Society issuing 
papers, tracts, commentaries, etc. 
3. A S.S. Union is doing good work for all the missions, 
A flourishing Union Theological Seminary with fifty- 
six students. 
5. A Union Kindergarten Training School. 
A Union Medical School. 
Federation Council of the three missions. 


In addition to this a strong well defined movement is un- 
der way looking to the early organization of a Union Provincial 
Christian University in which would be included six missionary 
societies. 

When so much of practical unity already exists who shall 


say that the other details of this broad, comprehensive scheme are 
impossible of accomplishment. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
Rev. J. E. Walker, D. D., 40 years in Foochou. 


A great breaking up came into my life when in September 
of 1868 I quitted Oregon to study theology in Bangor, Me. I was 


a fellow passenger with W. A. P. Martin and family from San | 


Francisco to New York, via Panama. I first saw steam cars in 
Panama, but crossed the Isthmus in a box car helping to 
take care of two men, one helpless with rheumatism and 
the other with paralysis. I first traveled in a passenger car 


from New York to Portland, Me. At first, by an optical illusion, 


the houses did not seem to fly past so rapidly but looked very 
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small. As far as Hartford, Conn., I had had the company of 
Myron Eells (Rev. M. Eells, D. D.), whose parents went with my 
parents to Oregon Territory in 1838. Their bridal trip had con- 
sumed 178 days, 129 of it on horse back and in tents. 

By 1871 the Pacific R. R. had been completed; and on the 
morning of my graduation from Bangor Theological Seminary; 33 


years after my father’s graduation, my parents arrived in Bangor, 
eight days from San Francisco. This was their first and their only 


visit to the East. Home missionary work, visiting etc., occupied my, 
time till! I embarked from San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1872, on the Paci- 
fic Mail S. 8. Japan, a steady old paddle-wheel, which steered a dead 
West course for Yokohama. Dr. and Mrs. Gordon going out to our 
Japan Mission were fellow passengers. The Captain was a friend 
of missionaries ; his wife was not.\. She said “You go abroad be- 
cause you can’t make a living at home.” I instanced a case 
where this was manifestly not true; and she replied, “He is a fool.” 
T then quoted the verse, “John the Baptist came neither eating nor 
drinking and ye say, He hath a devil. The Son of the Man came 
both eating and drinking, and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man 
and a wine bibber. * * * But wisdom is justified of her children.” 
The ship’s surgeon clapped his hands. 

About ten days out the Japan met and exchanged mails 
with a sister steamer, and we expected to meet another ten days 
later; but she had burned in Yokohama harbor on her outward 
trip; and scores of Chinese had gone to the bottom, weighted down 
by the gold they were taking home. 

The Japan delayed a few days at Yokohama, just in the 
nick of tine for my attending a union convention of the Protes- 
tant missionaries in Japan. Two American Board young couples, 
were there, Dr. D. C. and Mrs. Greene, Col. J. D. and Mrs. Davis, 
all enthusiasm over the wonderful opening of Japan. In Hong- 
kong I was the guest of Dr. Legge. I also spent a few days in 
Canton, meeting there Profs. Seelye and Dr. Edward Hitchcock of 
Amberst College. 
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Landing at Jardine’s in Foochow on Oct. 16, I found my 
way to the residence of Mr. Harmon of the Imperial Customs to 
whom I had been directed. It was the Emperor’s birthday, and 


Mr. and Mrs. Harmon where just starting for Ponasang. She | 


rode in a sedan while Mr. Harmon and I walked; and thus L ar- 
rived, in good time for a holiday dinner. 


At Ponasang I found Rev. and Mrs. S. F. Woodin with 
three children; Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Osgood w ith two children; and 


Miss A. M. Payson, a niece of Edward Payson and a cousin of 


Mrs. Prentiss. There were two wooden buildings, the one west of 
the entrance was long with a lower story for store rooms, study, 
servants’ quarters etc., and an upper story in the north end of which 
resided the Woodins, and in the south end, Miss Payson and the 
Girls’ Boarding School. The other house stood to the east ou 


sloping ground. The Osgoods lived in the upper story; Dr. 


Osgood had his study, medicines, safe etc., in the lower story while 
under the back part was a basement. In this same house, built 
by Rev. L. B. Peet, Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Hubbard with Miss 
Newton organized in 1884 the first Chinese C. E. Society. Within 
the walled city were two more residences. Rev. Charles and 
Mrs. Lucy 8S. Hartwell occupied the west bungalow, while I was 


turned loose in the east one. I used to fill its emptiness with noise 
of voice and organ. 


Only men were styled missionaries, the women were assis- 
tant missionaries. If present at mission meetings they had no 


vote. They led no prayer meetings; but they did freely ask ques- 


tions at home. 


The salary of a married missionary was $800, with $75 for 
each child, paid in battered Mexican dollars at face value. Each 
important shop or firm had its “chop” which it stamped with a 
steel punch on each dollar paid out. But the continual punching, 
made coins saucer-shaped and obliterated the original marks. 
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Silver was at a premium above gold. We paid a cook $4 
per month and a coolie $3.50. But they “squeezed” more moder- 
ately, and our relations with them were more cordial. I was cau- 
tioned not to tell the Chinese what my salary was; but I found 
that they had their own shrewd estimate. In those days, dealing 
with the Chinese mainly along lines in which their minds were 
blinded and fettered by a mass of silly superstitions, we under- 
estimated their native ability. Flour by steamer from San 
Francisco was always fresh and good, but much dearer than now. 
A good quality of butter came from France in glass bottles at a 
cost of about 60 cents a pound. A light yellow sugar could be 
bought of the Chinese traders from the south, in tall cones weigh- 
about half a picul each. There was already a good market over 
South Side; and beef, chicken, eggs, fish ete., with fresh fruit al- 
most the year round enabled us to live well and cheaply. Canned 
goods were just beginning to come into use. 

Revs. McGregor and Sadler came up from Amoy soon after 
my arrival, the latter for a rest, and the former on his way to 
Formosa. So Mr. Hartwell took us to see Kushan monastery, 
and on the way up, as we were walking a bit, we spied an “Axe- 
head” hornets’ nest. Mr. Sadler began to hunt stones and Mr. 
McGregor to throw them. A stone jarred the little pine on which 
the nest hung, and a few scouts began to buzz about us. Another | 
stone hit the nest; and then;—four missionaries took to their 
heels; but too late. I got one sting, Hartwell two, McGregor 
seven and Sadler, the prime mover, not one. 

This was several years before Foochow had a telegraph; 
but in about a month Miss Claghorn arrived, having come out in 
company with Rev. and Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, via Shanghai; and 
they brought us the news that Grant had been reelected President. 


Tennis and golf were then unknown to us; and croquet was 
all the go at home. I brought out with me Mrs. Stowe’s latest 
novel in which the climax was reached at a croquet tournament 
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Dr. Osgood had grounds at the back of his house, and I became tro 
interested in the game. After finishing with my teacher it was 
just right to walk out to Ponasang, play a set and walk back. But 
on May 21, 1873, and Miss Claghorn became Mrs. Walker, I took 
the most attractive feature into the city to help fill that lonesome 
house. Soon after we went up to Kushan monastery which was 
then our only summer resort. Ah those haleyon days. The 
mountain and the ravines and the woods were like a bit of the 
Far West transplanted to the Far East; and we were in a frame 
of mind to enjoy it thoroughly. But croquet languished at Pona- 
sang; and the grounds were transformed into a strawberry patch. 
In 1871 the whole length of the Chinese seaboard had been 
convulsed with the report that the foreigners, angered at their 9 of 


failure to convert the Chinese, were going to poison their wells hu 
and kill them off. A stockade was still standing around a well 
near our city premises, which had been erected to prevent our ou 
getting at the well. But the excitement had entirely subsided pe 
with a reaction in our favor; for the active promoters of the co 
slander were of the most disreputable members of society. Two Ke 
of them were overheard suggesting how easy it would be to slip a co 
package of poison into Mr. Hartwell’s pocket as he walked the pé 
street, and then seize and search him. wi 
Not very long before my coming, our mission had purchased in 


fine premises in the city on South Street for $3,000. But the Hm “ 
missionaries met with very stiff opposition when they attempted 
to occupy them. The Viceroy said, “Just as you believe in Jesus 
Christ the Chinese believe in Geomancy. The premises were 
finally sold back to the gentry for $1,000 more than they had 
cost. 

There had been an attempt made to have the Girls’ Board- 
ing School located in the city; but Miss Payson would not con- 
sent. It would be twice as far away from the Foreign Settle- 
ment, an lonr’s ride instead of thirty minutes; and in case of 


t 
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trouble Miss Payson and her pupils would be shut up within the 
walls of the city and shut off from all communication with other 
foreigners. Not a great while before a mob had torn down the 
East Street chapel, and roughs had assaulted two Christian wo- 
men. They kept away from Tai-bing Ga because Mr. Hartwell 
had a gun with which he used to shoot ducks on the West Lake. 
That winter the Methodist Mission held its annual meeting 
at its East Street chapel, and we all attended the evening and the 
Sabbath services. The Sunday morning sermon was by Mr. Hi 
Ing Mi, and commanded the close attention of all who understood 
the Foochow dialect. 1t was translated into English and printed ;. 
and it was an interesting document to send home. At the close 
of the communion Rev. S. L. Baldwin remarked impressively “Oue 
hundred and twenty persons bave partaken.” 
The three missions had before this divided up the field 
outside of Foochow and vicinity; the other two were-more pros- 
perous; and we came in for constant criticism. The globe trotter 
could go home and tell just why we were not succeeding. Yet in 
Foochow we were doing quite as well as the others. We kept 
converts too long on probation. But the three missions had been 
paying their helper too high wages; and when this became evident, 
we acted more promptly than the others in cutting down; and the 
immediate effect was harmful. It was hardly the fashion then to 
consult with our helpers about such matters. 
We had one chapel in the city, one in the Cui-buo suburbs, 
one at Ponasang, and one at Ha-pud Ga in connection with Dr. 
Osgood’s dispensary (now grown to 98 chapels.—Editors). He and 
Mrs. Osgood had come out in 1870 with the purpose of opening a 
new station in the interior of the Province; but the way seemed 
§ utterly closed up; and so they settled down to work in Foochow. 
The Ha-puo street was near a center for the upper river trade; 
and so Dr. Osgood opened a dispensary there, hoping thus to help 
pave the way for work in the Interior. The absence of the Peets 
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and the Woodins on furlough in America had left two houses va- tw 
cant, one in the city and one at Ponasang and the Osgoods chose 


) the latter as being near the dispensary. Then Dr. Osgood opened des 
| a small hospital in a rented native house at the edge of a near-by on 
fish pond; and thus it came about that the Men’s Hospital and jus 
the Girls’ Boarding School were located at Ponasang. When the 9m He 

first C. E. Society was organized in the Hubbards’ parlor, chapel is 

| and school and hospital each contributed its quota; and, so long mé 
as the society met in a missionary’s parlor there was no offense. sp 

The mixed meetings were continued when the society began to sh 
meet at the church; but ere long it was found wiser to have the Tl 

Girls’ School withdraw and hold its own meetings. of 

In 1872 a promising work had begun in the Ing-hok field; ell 

but Diong-loh seemed to be dead, dead, dead! There was life also im °! 


at Chong-a. The Cheh-li region showed little to encourage. A few ” 
years later when the annual report was read to the assembled 
| mission and ended with the words, “The additions this year are Bi 
19 and bring the membership up to 250”, “we rose and sang the fm _' 
doxology. The last mission report reads, 1911 Added on Con- th 


fession 264. Total Communicants 2036”.—Editors. di 
as 
cc 

A SPRING TOUR IN THE SHAOWU FIELD. ke 
| Altho it was not possible for the Shaowu missionaries to : 
| return permanently to their posts this spring yet Dr. Bliss and I 
| were able to make two tours back to our work, one in March for I 
| six weeks and another in May for four weeks. There are some | . 
| things about the second trip in May which stand out very clearly : 


in memory and which I would like to share with you. 
One of these concerns the delights of traveling in the 
spring time in Fukien. Seven of these days were spent in walk- 
ing a hundred and thirty-five miles, with distances differing all ' 
the way from the easy walk of eight miles to the all-day tramp of 
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twenty-eight miles. May is a beautiful time of year to be cover- 
ing the countryside for nature is just outdoing itself in an en- 
deavor to make two things grow where there is only room for 
one. The landscape is riotously green and the roadways are 
just as wet as the frequent and heavy rains can make them. 
Happily all the important roads are paved and tho the paving 
is not all that oné might wish yet there isn’t much mud to 
make the going bad.. If one does not mind wet feet and gets a 
special appropriation from the Board each year to keep him in 
shoes and rubbers there are few drawbacks to spring tours. 
This time I had the opportunity of walking with one and another 
of our preachers and other workers. Most of these walks were 
either to or from a Bible Institute and opportunity of thus getting 
close to the workers themselves and talking with them about their 
work is greatly to be prized and one not often so happily offered. 

My great business‘on this tour was the holding of three 
Bible Institutes in three widely separated parts of the field. 
These Institutes are something new in recent years but it is hoped 
that they may be held more often in the future. The field was 
divided into three sections and all the workers in a section 
asked to the conference held in that section. The first of these 
conferences was held at the hustling down-river city of Yong- 
kow where is located one of our most flourishing churches. Here 
for two days and a Sunday we discussed the letter of Paul to the 
Ephesians and also some of the great passages in the Gospel of 
Luke. In fact this was the program for all three of the con- 
ferences. The second conference was held at Chu-kow a small 
market town girt round with a cordon of rice fields. Chu-kow is 
famous for its display of red sandstone cliffs and in one of these 
about three miles from town is a Buddhist monastery set into a 
great cavern in the cliff side where no rain ever falls. This made a 
pleasant Sabbath day’s excursion after the afternoon Sunday School 
session was over. The third conference was at Na-kow, another 
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busy river town about twenty-five miles down the river from 
Shaowu. This is also the headquarters of a certain class of boat- 
men who make their homes here but a large part of whose time is 
spent shooting down the rapids or slowing pulling their boats 
back again. 

It was among this river folk and others of the population 
at Na-kow that we had an unusual opportunity for evangelistic 
work. In the afternoons after the sessions of the Institute the 
men divided up into two or three companies and went out on the 
street to hold street preaching services or went into the homes of 
the people where the neighbors and others would come in to lis- 
ten. From the vantage point of a friendly store keeper's steps or 
standing behind a table in some restaurant we sang our songs and 
attracted the passers by to wait and listen to the message which 
some of our pastors and preachers know how to give in a form 
which compels their attention. Many of our men are past mas- 
ters in the art of gaining and holding the attention of their 
hearers. Sometimes the street was so narrow that the traffic of 
the street must flow thru the audience, but this was no matter. 
Our Chinese brother is not half so much diverted from his theme 
by disturbance as we would be and the same may be said of the 
audience. The effect of these street preaching services was seen 
by the fact that one evening fifty men came and another night a 
hundred men came to the church to listen to the Gospel message 
and I assure you we turned our best guns upon them as long as 
they would stay to listen. I think there were few people Jeft in 
Na-kow who did not know that something unusual was going on 
among the Christians. We trust that the pastor of the Na-kow 
church will not neglect the opportunity to nurture the seed so di- 
ligently and widely sown. 

The medical side of the work also was brought to bear 
upon Na-kow. On the way up to Shaowu Dr. Bliss was compelled 
to wait a day because of high water and this gave him an oppor- 
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tunity to dress the wounds of a load carrier who had been attacked 
by robbers about three miles above the city and nearly killed. 
When the Doctor came back and stopped for the closing day of 
the Institute he had another opportunity to dress the man’s 
wounds and also extracted a promise from his employer that he | 
would send him to the hospital at Shaowu for further treatment. 
Whenever the Doctor appears at any place there is always a good 
sized clinic and the ministry of mercy and alleviation of suffering 
goes hand in hand with the direct preaching of the Word toward 
the building up of the Kingdom in this great inland parish. 

Chinese justice when it works is nothing if not effective in 
its working. Some of the highwaymen who attacked the man 
just mentioned were caught thru the wounded man recognizing 
them when they came into the city to buy food. They were im- 
mediately taken to Shaowu where they only need wait a few days 
to lose their hands for their crime. On the way down the river 
after this conference the Doctor’s attention was called to a deep 
pool just below Hiah-Yang where we also have a chapel. It is 
said that whenever a robber is caught in Hiah-yang a rice bag 
full of stones is tied over his head and he is dropped in this deep 
pool and never seen again. Consequently Hiah-yang is not a fa- 
vorite haunt of robbers and it is said to be the safest place to 
spend a night on the river. 

The queue as a badge of servitude has not —— coming off 
very rapidly in the country districts but this time as we reached 
Yong-kow on the downward trip we found a group of soldiers 
waiting at the boat landing to take off any offending appendages — 
which boatmen or passengers might be wearing. Since our 
coming down we have heard that no one is allowed to enter Shao- 
wu wearing a queue. This is having the effect of keeping the 
conservative farmers at home for a time but ultimately they must 
come to market and then the queue must go. The reluctance 
which a great portion of the population display toward taking off 
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_ His lordship, the pig, who has hitherto been allowed to run at 
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this sign of allegiance to the Manchu is but a sign of the consery- 
atism which prevails among the masses of the people. 

But enforced queue cutting is not the only advance step § 
which is being taken by the new government in our Shaowu field. 


will thru the streets of Shaowu and whose first right to the mid- 
dle of the highway no one has disputed is now banished to back 
yards and fields where he belongs. Plans are on foot for a more 
suitable drainage of the surface water which hitherto has gathered 
in noisome pools along the streets. Our spruce and democratic 
new prefect is drill master in a new Physical Culture Society 
which should turn out some dependable home guards when the 
next danger from riots shows itself. Public reading rooms are 
being established and in many ways better conditions seem to be 
coming about as a result of the Revolution. Despite an attempt 
to debar some of the graduates of our Christian schools from voting 
at the recent election for representatives to the Provincial Par- 
liament one of the two representatives chosen from Shaowu was 
last year President of our Home Missionary Society and a promi- 
nent Christian. | 

Thus there are evidences all along the line that the King- 
dom is coming. The parable of the leaven was never more true 
than today and the wrath of man is still made to praise Him. 
These are the days when we hear Jehovah saying to us as he did 
to Israel in the desert, “Ye have compassed this mountain long 
enough; turn you northward”. The conquest of,our ‘promised 
Jand’ lies among the million souls of this up country parish. 


Ldward D. Kellogg. 
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SKETCH OF LIFE AND WORK OF 
- PASTOR WANG TAO CHIN. 


By Rev. J. E. Walker, D. D. 


Wang Tao Chin was the name of the youth upon whom 
fell Loongow’s mantle. When first we knew him he was not 
twenty years old, wide awake, impulsive, aggressive, doing with 
his might what his hands found todo. His mother was living 
about twenty miles west of “Vermilion mouth; and it was not long 
before he had Mr. Chang, Mrs. Walker and myself visit that re- 
gion. We found it a wild country abounding in forests of Chinese 
deal tree. This tree is like a hemlock; but the needles are longer 
and terminate in a hard sharp point like thorns. “Great-fount” 
was the name of the village where Tao Chin’s mother lived; and a 
few miles away was the long mountain range which formed the 
boundary between the provinces of Fukien and Kiangsi. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of deal trees are felled, ent into lengths of 
about seven feet each, and carried on the shoulders of men up 
over the mountain and down the other side to running streams 
cown which they are floated to the vast treeless plains beyond. 
it is an interesting sight to see companies of young men like 
strings of ants, each carrying a log weighing from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and sixty pounds, slowly and with 
frequent pauses to rest, up a zigzag road over a mountain at least 
fifteen hundred feet high. Each has a long stick over four feet 
long and ending in an iron trident; and when he halts he lets the 
log rest near its center on the points of this trident. Thus he 
wastes no time in weighing or picking up the log. But these tri- 
dents are ugly things in a row. 

At our first visit we had a delightful time. A part of our 
way was through a red sand-stone region, and scenery was grand, 
lovely and unique. The people were friendly; and in the evening 
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ple very offish.. Hardly any one came near us; and when we went 
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we went to their ancestral hall and discoursed to them with the re 
aid of the magic lantern. | 

This was in the spring. In the following autumn we went 
there again to baptize Tao Chin’s mother; but we found the peo- 


out for a stroll several rude boys followed us at safe distance, 
closely watching every movement of our hands or glance of our 
eyes. One young man, not a native of the place, came, however, 
and had a chat with us. Toward evening Mr. Chang came and 
advised us to retire to our room upstairs; and then our cook came 
and advised us to pack up as we might have to leave. He said 
the people had taken Tao Chin to their ancestral hall, and were 
beating him. We packed up our luggage, lighted our foreign lan- 
tern, and awaited developments. Just at dark there came the 
whang of a gong and a hubbub of voices; and then the room be- 
low and the street in front of it filled with an angry crowd. Then 
the leader and two of the crowd came up to our door, pounded on 
it and ordered us to come out. [ opened the door and held up 
the lantern in their faces, when immediately the leader tried to 
dodge behind the other two. The young man who had visited us 
in the afternoon also came to the foot of the stairs, and shouted 
out in feigned anger “come down”, and then added in a low 
friendly voice “and talk things over”. So down we went and 
were closely surrounded by a score of men and boys who shouted 
at us “Leave here”; “You can’t stay here”; “Begone” etc. I quietly 
reasoned and protested to no pnrpose for a while. Quite promi- 
nent among them was an elderly man who looked like a supersti- 
tious but not an ugly man; and demanded of me what it was my 
wife had picked off from a small tree during our walk. I replied 
“A twig”, and went and brought it down to him. He looked it 
over carefully and had nothing more to say. The rest of the gang 
kept on however like a set of yelping curs. Our bright foreign 
Jantern seemed to disconcert them; and the inn-keeper was legally 
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responsible for our safety. But had they once yot us out on the 
street in the dark, there is no telling what might have happened. 
Some of the crowd seemed to be armed with their tridents; 
and our cook overheard a plot to smash our lantern, and then 
hustle us out. So he took his stand by my side ready to do his best. 
The Lord kept us in a calm and patient frame of mind; and then 
things took a turn; the crowd rapidly thinned out, and only some 
eight or ten of the ring-leaders were left. Then our host picked 
up courage and ordered them to yo away, and leave us alone. He 
also invited us to our room. The men sputtered a little, but he 
stood firm. We went up to our room and they slunk away. Then 
in about half an hour Mr. Chang with Wang Tao Chin and his 
mother came up into the loft where we received her into church 
fellowship, and had a communion service. The cause of the dis- 


persing of the crowd was singular enough. On our way to “Great- 
fount” one of our burden carriers had thrown up his job, and we 
had picked up a man by the way to take his place. This man 
had a friend in that crowd, who came from a near-by village, and 


t 
) 
he was on the point of going to his village to bring reinforcements. | 
But the burden bearer told him we were folks of high rank, and 


he had better let us alone. And this word was passed along from. 
one to another till all were stampeded except the ring-leaders. 

| The next morning we left in peace, and returned to the 
) county city, where we reported the matter to the Magistrate. As. 
the people had done us no harm, we requested that no punish- 
ment be inflicted, but that they be instructed so as not to blunder 
through ignorance. 

But what was it that had made such a change in the minds 
of the people? Tao Chin on a dare from some other youths had 
turned a smallish idol upside down and thrown dust in its face. 
Soon after this cattle plague broke out in the village; and the. 
ring-leader in the trouble had brought a message from the idol, 
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saying, “Turning me upside down confused my mind, and throw- 
ing dust in my eyes blinded me; and in my confusion and _blind- 
ness, I fumbled on to the cattle and killed them”. It had also 
been reported that we could see into the the ground just as they 
could see into the water, and that we went around spying out § 
precious things and secretly carrying them off. These two things 
were what had made thein so hostile. Six months later I dined at 
the village and the ringleader apologized for his bad treatment of us. 
Again six months later I spent a night at “Great-fount’, 
and went from there on a tour to Kien-nen City which is some 
eighty or ninety miles south-west of Shaowu. Kien-nen County 
is the most distant part of the Shaowu Prefecture; and at that 
time it had not been visited by a foreigner for many years. The 
following summer came the Hwa-sang massacre which caused the 
recall of all missionaries of that part of the country to Foochow, 
and kept ns there till the next spring. Late in February Mrs. | 
Walker passed on to her rest; and the next summer (July, 1896) 
T was sent home on a furlough, and was away three years. During 
this time much had happened. The station had been without 
foreign supervision for nearly eighteen months when I returned 
to it in November of 1899. Yet it had been atime of much activ- 
ity on the part of the Chinese workers. But we are concerned 
now with Wang Tao Chin. His mother had moved to a larger and 
more accessible village named “New Bridge” which was a central 
point among a number of smaller villages. Wang Tao Chin had 
won several converts to Christ;. and his mother’s house became 
their place of meeting. He was also well acquainted in Kien-nen 7 
City, and had interested several men there in Christianity. He | 
was not originally a literary man; but he now had devoted much 
time to Christian books as well as the improvement of his scholar- 
ship; and as most of his studying was done in the evening by the 
dim light of a Chinese rush lamp, he seriously injured his eye- 
sight. His heart was set on the Christian ministry. 
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In Nov. of 1899, Rev. and Mrs. Hinman, Dr. Lucy P. 
Bement and Miss Frances K. Bement, along with myself, went up 
to Shaowu; and early in 1900 we organized a theological class of 
thirteen members, of which Tao Chin was the leading spirit. But 
in April we returned to Foochow where the Boxer troubles detained 
us till early spring of 1901. There had been mob violence at 
Shaown, our houses had been looted and partly wrecked, many of 
the Christians had been plundered; and Pastor Yao and Mr. 
Chang Huoh K’in had been compelled to withdraw to other parts 
for a time. But when we returned in March of 1901 the scale had 
turned; and when two years later the class had graduated there 
were important points where companies of professed converts 
were badly in need of efficient oversight. In some of these places 
the work was genuine, in some half good and half bad, and in 
others very dubious. But they were all styling themselves 
Me American Board Christians. It was a hopeful but critical situa- 
) tion. 


@ 


The inost important point of all these was the county city 
t of Kien-nen, four days’ journey to the southwest of Shaowu. For 
q a few years there had been several men there who called them- 
. selves Christians, and they had endured some persecution, and 


d some of them gave good evidence of being sincere; but all had 
] crude ideas of Christianity, and were badly in need of instruction. 
J Here on the other hand was Wang Tao Chin who could discourse 


d eloquently and persuasively in a dozen dialects, and was especially 
e familiar with the Kien-nen language. So we located him at that 
n important center. 

e | He was capable, original, energetic, pushing, but a mite 
h self-confident and heaé-strong and he asked no advice of us as to 
how he should manage things at Kien-nen. At that time the 
Kien-nen Magistrate was an easy-going man and inclined to let 
Mr. Wang‘have full control of all matters pertaining to the 
Christians; and this for a time produced a situation that threw 
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him off his balance. Had he not been a man of sterling worth 
and well grounded in the faith, it might have spoiled him. 

At that time quasi Roman Catholics were numerous in 
Kien-nen, and far removed from priestly supervision. Among 
them were many worthless fellows whose abuse of the name | 
Catholic had brought much opprobrium upon it. But there were 
many persons, suffering real or imaginary wrongs who wanted 
something like the R. C. intervention but purged of this evil 
element; and this they sought in our preacher, Wang Tao Chin- 
A man in trouble with parties stronger than himself would enroll 
himself as an adherent, and ask for help in settling his dispute. 
Mr. Wang’s method in handling such cases was a good one. He 
would talk matters over with both parties, and induce them to 
make mutual concessions; and owing to the Magistrate’s attitude 
towards Mr. Wang, the stronger party would not dare to refuse a 
settlement which was usually fair. | 


And now for a time things were booming. Adherents in- | 
creased to over 400, and Tao Chin was kept busy day and night 
settling disputes; plans were made for a large church and par- 


sonage combined, hundreds of dollars were subscribed, a site se- fi 
cured, timber bought, and work begun. Then camea blight. He B 


had kept several fat lawsuits out of the yamen; and then the 
friendly Magistrate was succeeded by one of a very different tem- 
per—grasping, capable, and withal the friend of a man who had 
been magistrate at Kien-nen a few years before, and had been 
fined because of harm done by rowdies to a Christian. Just then 
a dispute arose between a widow and another party, with the ad- 
vantage on her side; and so the weaker party took the case to Mr. 
Wang. He had nearly secured an amicable settlement when 
somebody persuaded the widow to appeal the matter to the Ma- 
gistrate; and he had her opponent beaten with great severity, im- 
prisoned him, and would neither let him be bailed out nor minis- 


tered to. He flatly said that he was thus severe because the 
<hristians had meddled in the case. 
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Then came a slump. The Sunday audiences fell from 130 
to 35, and many refused to pay their subscriptions to the church 
building fund. The change was in the main a relief to Mr. Wang, 
who had found himself over-whelmed by a swarm of men with no 
real interest in the Truth; but on the other hand it left him in a 
bad fix financially. 

The stedfast Christians gave even beyond their means; he 
also borrowed $200 from his mother which she had put aside for 
her old age, and pawned everything of his own that he could pos- 
sibly get along without. 

But there still remained that half built chapel. Inade- 
quate appropriations from Home for our general work cut off all 
help from the Mission funds; but we (in reckless disregard of the 
rule to give one tenth of our salary) rendered him substantial aid, 
while well-to-do Chinese friends helped him liberally. He him- 
self, with Yankee-like versatility, did various kinds of manual la- 
bor with his own hands; and the Misses Bement, who were home 
on a furlough, secured some gifts for him. The building was 
finally completed with a debt on it of about $120, silver ($65: 
gold), which rests on his shoulders. The total cost of the whole 
was $1770.00 silver ($850.00 gold). 

Mr. Wang was very thorough in his religious work; and the 
church had a steady growth. One remarkable case of conversion 
was that of a woman who was called the worst scold in the city, 
and had a nick name which might be loosely translated “Hell Fire 
Granny”. She suddenly surprised everybody by becoming a re- 
gular attendent at the church services, stopt her scolding, and 
now uses her powerful voice to proclaim the Gospel to her 
neighbors. | 

He was very earnest in the matter of Bible study, insisting 
that both men and women should learn to read and study their 
Bibles. The result was a strong church that both supported him 
and helped him to push the work into surrounding villages. 
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Several years ago he developed symptoms of tuberculosis, 
and a rest of a few months seemed to restore him to good health; 
but about two years ago the disease returned with increased se- 
verity and the press of work delayed proper rest. He was at last 
removed to Shoowu and given lighter work with the Theological 
Class; his church still paying him a Pastor’s salary; but it was too 
Jate, and the disease ran its fatal course. He died this past win- 
ter. A great loss to our Shaowu Church. 


During their summer vacation, Mr. Ding and Mr. Dang, 
graduates of Foochow College who are students in the Union 
Theological School, are visiting the Day-Schools of the Diong-loh 
Station in the interests of Sunday School and Christian Endeavor. 
They are giving practical suggestions to the teachers concerning | 
light, ventilation, exercise, and position for their pupils. In one } 
school a rearrangement of the seats was at once seen to add to | 


the comfort of the children who had been sitting with their faces 
to the light. | 


Mid-year examinations for the two highest classes of the 
day-schools of Foochow and suburbs were conducted June 28th at 
the College. Ninety-seven boys competed. Of these twenty-seven 
passed the fifth grade and twenty the fourth grade. At the close 
of the written work the schools drilled in the College gymnasium, 
in two sections, according as they were taught by the two drill- 
masters. To see these boys, in their clean, white, coats, exercising § 
their whole bodies in this methodical, energetic fashion was a 
striking contrast to the examinations conducted a few years ago, 
in the old government examination halls a mile away. 
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THE MANCHU GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL. 


Tt began in an old military prison, that had heen granted 
fur our use by the Governor of Fukien Province. Shortly before 
the battle of Foochow this building had been repaired, no doubt 
to be in readiness for Revolutionary ‘leaders when victory should 
plant the Manchu banners more firmly than ever in the ancient 
city. Then, one morning before daylight, the attack came. West 
Canal Street, on which the prison stands, being nearest the 
Chinese part of the city, was the main artery of Manchu defense. 
Within twenty-four hours the survivors of this old Tartar Garri- 
son were marching down that street again, past the Prison under 
the tunnel-like arch of the half-burned Water Gate, to lay down 
their arms on the Parade Ground outside the city walls. 


Back i in the Quarter the Manchu mothers, crouched in the 
darkest corners of their houses, hushed the cries of their little 
ones, while struggling with their suffocating fears, and waiting for 
they knew not what of horror. Not a few took opium; others 
jumped into their court-yard wells; or threw themselves on the 
pyre of their burning possessions. Did not immemorial tradition 
tell of massacre relentlessly following defeat? Was not the story 
of what their own ancestors, the original members of this very 
garrison, had done, two hundred years before, still rankling in the 
hearts of their Chinese neighbors? But scarcely had the echoing 
footsteps of the men going out to surrender died away in the silent 
street, before strange footsteps startled the listeners; and voices, 
speaking Foochow with a foreign accent, were heard inquiring for 
the wounded. The women looked out cautiously, and saw groups 
of Chinese Christians with foreign leaders, who, by the badge they 
wore, pledged safe conduct through the lines to all in need of care 
at the Red Cross Hospital in our Mission Compound* not far 
away. Then it was that barred doors and hearts opened together. 


Revolution. 


simce the 


Christian School for the Manchus opened 


*American Board. 
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And in the days that followed the significance of the Red Cross _ 
symbol began to glimmer in their hearts. 

Within a few days, Governor Sun, learning that the place 
oceupied by tie City Station Class of our mission had been burn- 
ed, granted the temporary use of this old Prison, so these trained 
women could do relief work among both Chinese and Manchus. 

And so the old Prison became for the next three months a 
Christian Settlement House, and among the activities centering 
there grew up the Day School for Manchu Girls. 

- With the women who came to this “House of Friendly 
Help” for aid or for comforting, were many children. Ten days 
after the battle, the first Sunday in the building, flocks of them 
followed a missionary lady into one of the side rooms. ‘ There, by 
- dint of having those who knew the most Foochow translate each 
sentence into Mandarin, she talked with them and they managed 
to learn the first verse of “Jesus loves me”. “Little ones to Him 
belong, they are weak, but He is strong”’—“That will be good to 
say when we try to go to sleep at night,” they said. 

The next Sunday they came back early, and smiling and 
eager to show that each had brought a play-mate. By another 
week eighty children, big and little, were standing four deep 
around the long table in a big room opening off the inner court- 
yard. | 

They begged to come week-days also, and would stand pa- 
tiently for two hours each morning learning the characters on 
their sheet of large type Bible verses, or the Gospel of Mark. 
Later on, kindergarten tables and chairs, with desks for the older 
ones made the adjoining upper rooms seem quite school-like. It 
was a merry band of half a hundred children who trooped in 
every morning and eighty or ninety came on Sundays both morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

By the end of three months the Prison was wanted again 
for government use and no other place was available. That last 
week it was a comfort to know the simple faith of the child- 
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yen’s prayers. Within a day of the time-limit a fine place was 
secured on the main street of the Quarter. There the school has 
taken root and grown; with over a hundred names on the roll, and 
an average attendance of about eighty; all girls except a few boys 
under ten years old. 


The new place has proved remarkably well adapted for 
school use. The girls study the Gospel Readers prepared for mis- 
sion schools, the Mandarin Testament, and the attractively illus- 
trated readers of the Government Course. They also have lessons 
in Arithmetic, the geography and history of the City and Pro- 
vince, in writing characters, in singing and in gymnastics. Hand 
work is popular and we hope soon to have a Kindergarten for the 
youngest children. 


Of the twenty older girls nearly all are enrolled in the 
Enguirers’ Class, and are preparing to be received into church fel- 
lowship. Many of the younger ones, too, we feel sure are real 
child Christians. | | 


At Monday morning roll-call many answer eagerly that 
the day before mother, grand-mother, sister, aunt, or friend, came 
with them to the newly opened chapel across the street. 


‘‘A little child shall lead them. He maketh the wrath of 
man to praise Him and the remainder thereof will He restrain.” 


Misses Walker and Perkins attended the Triennial meet- 
ing of the China Educational Association in Shanghai, May 15 to 
19. They also visited some of the schools in Nankin, Chinkian, 
and Ning-po. The striking difference noted between the work 
there and in Fukien is that so little attention seems to be given 
to the primary school work. 
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WHAT THE CHINESE ARE THINKING ABOUT. 


The following extracts give a little idea of the progressive 
thought of the ablest leaders of the present government iu China. 


Such ideas coming with the authority of the men behind them 
and being constantly preached far and wide are destined to have a 
profound influence on public thought. / 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen at a farewell banquet given him in 
Shanghai as he was laying down his office of President said: 

“Some years ago a few of us met and founded the Revolu- 
tionary society. We decided on three great principles. (1) The 
Chinese people to be supreme as a race, (i. e. not to be under the 
dominion of an alien race.) (2) The people supreme in govern- 
ment. (3) The people supreme in wealth production. Now the 
Manchus have abdicated we have succeeded in establishing the 
first two of these principles, and it now remains for us to accom- 
plish the revolution of society. This subject is being discussed in 
the world to-day, but many people in China are ignorant of what 
is involved in such a question. They suppose that the aim of the 
regeneration of China is only that this may become a great and 
powerful country on an equality with the great Powers of the 
West, but such is not the end of our effort. To-day there are no 
wealthier countries than Britain and America; there is no more 
enlightened country than France. Britain is a constitutional 
monarchy; France and America: are perfect Republics, but the 
gap between the rich and the poor in these countries is too great. 
And so it comes to pass that thoughts of revolution still rankle 
in the minds of many. For, if this rovolution of society be not: 
effected, the many cannot enjoy prosperity. Such felicity is 
only for the few capitalists. The mass of labourers continues to 
suffer bitterness and cannot be at rest. Now the Revolution of 
the race and the revolution of government are easy, but revolution 
of society is difficult. This is because it is only a people of high 
attainments that can work out a revolution of society. Some 
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will say, “We have succeeded so far in our revolution, why not be 
content and wait. Why seek to accomplish what Britain and 
America, with all their wealth and knowledge, have not yet un- 
dertaken ?” This would be a mistaken policy. For, in Britain 
and America, civilization is advanced and industry flourishes. It 
is therefore difficult to accomplish a revolution of society. In 
China we have not. yet reached this stage and so revolution is 
easy for us. In Britain and America capitalists with their vested 
interests are intrenched and it is therefore difficult to dislodge - 
them. In China capitalists and vested interests have not yet ap- 
peared; hence the revolution of society is easy. I may be asked, 
“To accomplish such a revolution as you foreshadow will znilitary 
force be necessary ?” I reply, “In Britain and America it will be 
necessary to use military force, but not in China.” The coal 
strike in Britain is a proof of what I say. Although the revolu- 
tion of society is difficult to accomglish to-day, the tume is surely 
coming when it will be an accomplished fact, but by what desper- 
ate means it shall be accomplished and through what dangers the 
state shall pass it is difficult to prognosticate. If we do not in. 
the beginning of the Republic, take thought for the future by- 
and-by when capitalism is developed, its oppression may be 
worse than the despotism which we have just thrown off, and we 
may again have to pass through a period of bloodshed. Would 
not that be deplorable? Now, industry in China is about to be 
developed. Commerce will advance, and in fifty years’ time we 
shall see many Shanghais in China. Let us take time by the 
forelock and make sure that the unearned increment of wealth 
shall belong to the people and not to private capitalists who hap- 
pen to be the owners of the soil. 


The following curious mixture of social and political reforms 
was the outcome of a conference of some of the leading men of 
the new government while on the steamer bound for the North 
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to take over the reins of government. They were published in a 
Chinese paper in Shanghai. 


This Chinese paper says, “The social unrest now prevailing 
all the world over is the result of a burdened sense of social mal- 
adjustment. The wave of social unrest is not slow to reach our 
shores. The same protest is raised here as everywhere. Many 
of the leaders have already turned their attention to this all-im- 
portant question. Equality is being realized in our political life 
by the overthrow of the monarchy but against this is the sad 
plight of our common people which even the most casual observer 
can not escape noticing. There is too vast a gulf between the 
day laborer and the educated. | 


The social question touches almost every other question. 
It has to do with education, industry, commerce, legislation and 
what not. It could be approached from various sides. One of 
these is an effort to reform social practices that are harmful. It 
is interesting to note the formation of a Social Reform Associa- 
tion headed by such distinguished persons as Premier Tang Shao 
Yi; the minister of the navy; minister of education; minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry and many others. It was proposed on 
board the steamer when the party was going up to Tientsin and 
reflects what is uppermost in the minds of these leaders. The 


following is the list of important reforms to ) which the Association 
is committed: | 


1. Do not lead immoral lives. 
2. Do not take concubines. 
3. Advocate independent holding of property after coming to 
age. 


4. Cultivate dependence on self, not on friends and on 
relatives. 


Accord full equality between men and women. 
6. Prohibit early marriage. 
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Advocate marriage by choice (as against match-making by 
parents and go-betweens). 

Recognize the right of divorce. 

Recognize the right of re-marriage. 

Put no ban on illegitimate children. 

Advocate small families. 

Prohibit carnal punishment on children. 

Treat servants kindly. 

Abolish kow-tow, using a bow in its place. 

Abolish foot-binding. wearing of earrings, and face-painting, 

Do not gamble. 

Receive no gifts while holding official positions. 

Be simple and economical in all entertainments. 

No gifts for the new year, and no expensive gifts for mar- 
riave, birth, and demise. 

Advocate the giving of private property to benefit the 
public. 

Nosuperstitious and extravagant expenditure for marriages 
and funerals. 

Advocate quiet and heartfelt mourning in place of vocif- 
erous lamentation. 

No superstitious processions and practices. 

Prohibit idols and images. 

Prohibit geomancy or other forms of divination. 

Prohibit appetites that are harmful to health, (such as 
smoking, drinking, etc.). 

Wearing apparel should be plain. 

Cultivate pure and clean habits. 

Do nothing to harm the public (such as spitting, ete.) 

Do not swear, clamour, or act ungentlemanly. 

Advocate public graveyards. 

Advocate reforms in theatres and plays. 

Prohibit indecent advertisements. 


10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
16. 
| 

13. 

19. 
| 
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23. 
24. 
25, 
28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
35. 
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PONASANG, 1911. 


The work in the small dispensary was carried on the same 
as last year, with the exception of the interruption caused by the 
Revolution. At that time our compound was guarded by Amer'- 
can soldiers, and they were unwilling to have the door at the rear 
open. 

The number of Dispensary patients was 2600. 

Outcalls 132—Midwifery cases 27. 
A pleasant incident of the year was the graduation of the 
two students who, when our hospital in the city. was given up 
went to the Methodist Hospital to complete their term of study. 


The graduation took place in Baldwin Hall in the Ponasang © 


school. The room was prettily decorated with evergreens, flags 


and flowers. Miss Clara Dornblaser sang one of her beautiful . 


songs and there was other music, vocal and instrumental. The 
students read their essays, and afterwards Dr. Whitney and Dr. 
Walker made appropriate addresses. One of the graduates be- 
longs to the English Mission and goes to their girls’ boarding 
school to make herself useful in looking after the health of their 
400 pupils. The other one, the granddaughter of our aged Pastor 
Ding will be available to help the new doctor when she comes. 


They are both fine young women and will find their knowledge of 
medicine useful wherever they are. 


One of the Assistants who worked in the Dispensary has 
opened a private office in the city. She is doing some work 
among opium habitués. The new Republic has made a law that 
any official who has the opium habit will be removed from office 
and they are very anxious to be cured. 

One Assistant married a young man who has a position in 
the Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai. She will go there with him and do 
medical work as she has opportunity. The remaining one is the 
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wife of a preacher in a large village in Ing-hok. where she will be 
called to minister to many poor people. 

So far it has not been possible to purchase land for a new 
hospital. The native house that has been used for a dispensary 
is so dilapidated it did not seem worth while to repair it. As I 
am returning to America the medical work will be suspended for . 
the present. 

It is not without a good deal of sadness that we tear our- 
selves away from this place where during all these years our in- 
terests have become so deeply rooted. But our hearts are full of 
gratitude to God that He has permitted us to do something for 
the relief of suffering—to bring the comfort and hope of the Gos- 
pel of Christ to some needy souls. 

We wish for our successors the same satisfaction and joy 
that we ) have had i in the work. 


Kate C. Woodhull. - 


Mr. E. H. Munson, Y. M. C. A. Secretary in Foochow, has 
been transferred, temporarily, his Foochow friends hope, to the 
position of General Student Secretary for China and has been 
conducting Student and Secretaries’ Conferences at Pekin, San 
Wan Fan, Hankow, Weishien. During the fall he will conduct 
similar conferences at Foochow and Canton. He says: “The vast 
student field of China with her thousands of Government schools 
still untouched, looms up larger to me now than any other field of 
service on God’s green earth. Instead of one travelling student 
secretary, we should have fifty. But great as it all seems—this 
work—there comes more than ever, the desire to be in one locality 
and there burn Christ’s ideals and His message into the lives of 
those Government school students. Yes, the field in China is great, 
but it can only be touched by men getting down to local pro- 
blems and working out there the God-given privilege of a life-time. 
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THINGS THAT CHEER. 


“Since Calwary no such Opportunity or Challenge has come to 
the Christian Church as that now presented by the Great Chinese 


Republic.” Dr. Barton in the Congregationalist. 


Young men from the College and the Theological School 
are spending their summer vacation in the churches out in the 
country teaching in school, hold evangelistic services and preach- 
ing in outlying villages. Such service from these young men is 
very effectual and productive of great good in the churches, and 
the benefit to themselves it would be hard to over-estimate. 


Dr. and Mrs. Kinnear enjoyed a brief visit from their 
son, Paul Kinnear, early in June. The Cincinnati of the U. S. 
Navy to which he is attached, came into port for a few hours and 
Paul was able to visit his home and friends during the brief stop. | 


Politically Foochow is enjoying quiet, and the stability of 
the new government is pleasing the well-wishers of the New 
Republic. In these days of reconstruction and nation-building no 
news will surely be understood to be good news. 


Mr. & Mrs. Hubbard are expected back from their furlough in 
the early Fall. Their seven children will remain in America, and 
will make their home in West Haven, Conn. 


Rev. W. L. Beard has been released by the Board from the 
duties of the New York] District Secretaryship and will sail early 
in the Fall for Foochow, at the call of the Mission. Mrs. Beard 


and six children will remain in America for the present making 
their home at Putnam, Conn. 


> 


Miss Pepoon and Little Manchu ‘ Blossom.”’ 


Word has just been received that Miss Helen A. Pepoon 
who has spent the past year teaching in Foochow College, 
sailed August 11 from Yokohama for the United States. 
The above picture suggests the friendliness and affect-on 
that Miss Pepoon leaves behind her in the hearts of all that 
have known her, 
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Fout Government School Students united with the Dudley 
Memorial Church at the last communion on confession of faith in 
Christ. This large technical school of 230 pupils is located near 
the Church. They were led to take this step through the influence 
of the Y. M. C. A. student conference and the work of Christian 
teachers. Thus is emphasized the present open door to this larze 
influential class of young men. May it be that these shall be but 
the first fruits of a large work for our government school students. 


Rev. & Mrs. Fred P. Beach have a little daughter, Frances 
Helen, born May 19th. 


During the first half of this year ten nembers of the Mission 
Left for America. They were Rev. C. L. Storrs, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
M. Newell and son Neil, Misses Grace A. Funk. Emily S. 
Hartwell, Frances K. and Lucy P. Bement, Hannah C. Woodbull 
and Dr. Kate C. Woodhull. 


The New Union Theological Seminary completed a very suc- 
cessful term in June. The combined enrollment for the three 


missions this term reached fifty-six. 


Misses Walker and Perkins attended the Triennial meeting of 
the China Educational Association in Shanghai, May 15 to 19. 
They also visited some of the schools in Nanking, Chinkiang, and 
Ning-po. The striking difference noted between the work there 
and in Fukien is that so little attention seems to be given to the 


primary school work. 


Miss Mary Whitney, now a teacher in Miss Newell’s School, 
Shanghai, spent the summer on Kuliang with her uncle and aunt, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Whitney. — 
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Miss Wily spent her summer vacation in North China and 
Japan. 


Dr. & Mrs. E. L, Bliss have a son, Edward L. Jr., born July 
30th. 


Three New Workers are expected this fall—_Miss Mary 
Ledyard for work in the Union Kindergarten Training School, 
Miss Daisy Brown to superintend the Bible Women’s Training 
School and Miss Elaine Strang for the Woman’s Work in Ing-hok 
Station. .A most cordial welcome awaits the long-hoped-for 


workers. Their coming brings great encouragement and joy to 
the Mission. 


Dr. & Mrs. C. M. Lacy Sites left in May for America where — 


they will spend the summer. Dr. Sites was called home by busi- 
ness connected with publishing the life of his father, for many 
years a missionary of the Methodist Board in Foochow. 


The East Gate Church in Foochow has during the past few 
months doubled its membership. At the last communion in June 
thirteen were received, five of whom were Manchus. Another 
was a government school student who is now giving his services 
as teacher of English in the church day school. 


The Upper Bridge Church four miles up the Min River is re- 
joicing in its new and commodious church home. The building 
was originally the house used at the time of the Revolution by 
Dr. Kinnear as the Foochow Hospital. When it had to be taken 
down for the erection of the new hospital building, Dr. and Mrs. 
Kinnear presented it to this church. The church members had a 
fine site already purchased, and have spent about six hundred 
dollars in rebuiding, fixing, and finishing the new church. They 
are planning rooms for the day school, a reading room, and a 
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guest room, beside the main auditorium, while upstairs they have 
fitted up a light, airy room for the missionaries who will find it a 
great convenience travelling up and down the Min River. The 
churck members are bearing the financial burden of the entire 
enterprise. 


The Diong-fo4 Station has felt the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard through the year. Miss Perkins and Miss Blanchard 
made frequent trips from Foochow to oversee the work of the 
Woman’s School and the Day Schools. The Girls’ Boarding 
School has been closed and the work of rebuilding the Girls’ School 
in the city will begin soon. 

The most imperative need of this great field is for a resi- 
dent physician. The Board has authorized the sending of a man 
here as soon as he can be found. 


| One of the most interesting developments of the year is the 
Work in the Manchu Quarter. Before the present year we had only 
three members from among the Manckhus. These were all in the 
East Gate Church. After the Battle of Foochow the majority of 
the wounded Manchus were treated in Dr. Kinnear’s Hospital. 
The kind treatment which they received there made a profound 
impression on them. Soon after the battle 1 was walking with a 
Manchu who was coming to the ‘hospital for treatment. He 
said the Red Cross church was the church he believed in. Soon 
after the battle Miss Wiley and Miss Hartwell opened an Indus- 
trial School for Women and Boys besides the Girls’ School, an ac- 
count of which is given on another page. This work has grown 
in popularity and favor. Gradually, as a result of the faithful 
work of Mr. Siek of Foochow College ’11, a nucleus of earnest men 
was formed. The pick of the Manchu young men began studying 
the Bible and attending regular worship. A few weeks ago the 
Congregational Churches of Foochow represented by pastor and 
delegate conducted an examination at which about thirty men 
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were examined as to their faith and their reasons for entering the 
Church. These delegates were much surprised at the progress 
made by the learners. They have a clear grasp of the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian life and are inspired by great zeal. We hope 
this fall to form a Church in the Manchu Quarter. 


FOOCHOW COLLEGE NOTES. 

The meetings conducted at the College Christian Endeavor 
Society during the past term were the strongest series of meetings 
ever held. The speakers were well chosen, and their short talks 
showed careful thought. It has been most encouraging to notice 
- the development in the character of these three minute talks. 


The influence of Pastor Ding Li Mei of North China who 
conducted a series of meetings during the opening week of College 
was felt through the term. The immediate result of these meetings 
was the organization of a Student Voluteer Band with forty-seven 
members, the conversion of twenty-eight of the students, and a 
new interest in the Y. M. C. A. and C. E. Society. Pastor Ding 
also gave to the Christian students a new conception of the power 


and place of prayer in one’s life. He prays daily for over one 
thousand students by name. | 


A large box of games for the use of the College boys was . 


received from the Bible Class of the Congregational Church Erie, 
Penna. These games will make possible many a pleasant evening. 


Owing to the prolonged illness of Pastor Ling of Peace St. 


Chureh the Chinese Committee called upon Dr. J. E. Walker of 


the Shaowu Station to occupy the pulpit for the closing month of 
the College term. He filled the place most acceptably. 


The enrollment in Foochow College Summer School at last 


report was sixty. Among these are quite a number of new stu- 
cients who plan to take the entrance examinations in the fall. 
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MISSION STATISTICS, 1911. 


-Foochow | Diong-loh  Ing-hok Shao-wu Total 
Missionaries ordained ... ... ] i 
unordained ... | 3 
Vhysicians, men...... ......-+. | 1 2 
Single womeD......... | 2 14 
Native workers, ordained... 5 12 
»  Uunordained 15 is | 1] 69 
Teachers, 72 8 17 ll4 
women... ... ...... 15 | 7 18 63 
Bible women ...... .....5 | 19 10 10 14 58 
5 | 4 4 11 24 
66 41 s9 | 335 
Churches, outstations ... ... | 27 17 34 
Organized churches ... ... 18 ao | 10 | 25 73 
Self-supporting churches. | 3 3 
Communicants ... ... ... ... 630 | 487 2,036 
Added in is |. 264 
Average Attendance... ... 506 | 381 | 149 | 3,33] 
Sunday Schools...... ...... | 19 | 27 | peat 7 55 
S. 8. Memberships......... 653 2,52k 
Theological Students...... 1 l 
College Students............... 70 | 7U 
Boarding Schools ...... ...... 2 
730 397 82 143 1,352 
286 421 33 189 629 
Total under Instruction. ...| 1,441 580 196 488 2.705 
Total Native Contributions $9900.50 | $615.50 | $554.70 | $1987.30 |g13,088.00 
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